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AN INTERESTING HISTORIC EVENT 
Dedication at Nottingham Square, July Fourth, 1917 


Upon one of the most notable his- 
toric sites in the old Granite State,— 
the square at Nottingham, whence 
marched to battle for the patriot 
cause as brave a body of citizen 
soldiery as ever took up arms for 
the right, immediately upon receipt 
of the news from Concord and Lex- 
ington in April, 1775, there occurred, 
on the last anniversary of our national 
independence, an event of which it is 
proper that some record should be 
made in these pages, the same being 
the formal dedication of a monument 
to the memory of four distinguished 
citizens of the town, all officers of 
note in the Revolutionary service, 
and in the militia of the State, influ- 
ential in public life and held in highest 
respect in the community and the 
State. . 

This monument had been erected 
on the square, through the active 
instrumentality of Else Cilley Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., of Nottingham, Mrs. 
Mary B. Cilley present regent, the 
committee to raise the necessary 
funds including besides the regent, 
Charlotte Butler Stevens, a niece of 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, and Miss 
Laura A. Marston, past regent. It 
is of Concord, Quincy and Westerly 
granite, sixteen feet in height, and is 
surmounted by the figure of a minute 
man. A picture of the same appears 
as a frontispiece to this article. 

Else Cilley Chapter, D. A. R., 
organized in Nottingham in 1898, 
has done much in the way of marking 
historic sites. A boulder and bronze 


tablet has been placed in memory of 
General Marston on the site of the 
first block house in town (in the 
section now Deerfield), a boulder to 











Another View of the Monument 


Capt. Joseph Cilley, who first settled 
in Nottingham, a marker to Gen. 
Henry Dearborn, and one on the site 
of the first log cabin built by Captain 
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Historic Home of Mrs. Mary B. Cilley 


Cilley, being a part of the Chapter’s 
work, which has culminated in the 
splendid monument dedicated on the 
Fourth. 


Mrs. Mary B. Cilley 


The exercises incident to the dedi- 
cation opened at 10.30 a. m., with a 
concert by Nevers’ Band of Concord, 


followed by a reception at the famous 
Cilley mansion which has been the 
family home for more than a century, 
Mrs. Mary Butler Cilley, regent of 
the Chapter, who is not only the 
great-granddaughter by marriage of 
Gen. Joseph Cilley, but the great- 
great-granddaughter of Gen. Henry 
Butler, being assisted in receiving by 
Miss Laura A. Marston, past regent, 
Miss Amanda Stevens and Miss 
Charlotte Butler Stevens. Refresh- 
ments were served in connection with 
the reception. 

Following the reception the dedi- 
catory exercises proper opened with 
the singing of ‘America’ by the 
audience, nearly a thousand people 
being assembled. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. I. D. Morrison of Not- 
tingham. The statue was then un- 
veiled by six children—Elizabeth, 
Josephine, Mary Louise and Frederick 
Fernald of Nottingham and Joseph 
and Robert Burley of Brookline, Mass. 
The ‘“‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic”’ 
was then sung, following which Miss 
Laura A. Marston, past regent, 
delivered the address of welcome, to 
which Miss Anna Wallace, of Roches- 
ter, for the New Hampshire D. A. R., 
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responded. Patriotic remarks of 
fitting character by Gen. Jonathan 
P. Cilley of Rockland, Me., and Rev. 
Dr. Spaulding of Brookline, Mass., 
concluding the forenoon programme, 
which was felicitously carried out 
under the direction of Dr. Fred 
Fernald as president of the day. 

After a generous lunch, furnished 
by Nardini of Concord, served on the 
green by a corps of young ladies, the 
afternoon programme, the more im- 
portant feature of the day, was in 
order. This consisted of music by 
the band and two notable addresses, 
the first by John Scales of Dover, of 
historical and biographical interest, 
covering in detail the record of the 
four generals in whose honor the 
monument was erected, and the 
second a patriotic address, which 
may fittingly be characterized as 
an oration, by Col. John H. Bartlett 
of Portsmouth. Both were of high 
literary merit, listened to with close 
attention, and commanded universal 
commendation. 


Mr. Scaues’ ADDRESS 


Following is a brief of the address 
delivered by Mr. Scales. The delivery 
of the address occupied about one 
hour; the briefs convey only a cursory 
understanding of the important events 
in which these men were participants. 


The Four Generals were born: 
Joseph Cilley, at Nottingham, 1734; 
Thomas Bartlett, at Newbury, Mass., 
1745; Henry Dearborn, at North 
Hampton, 1751; Henry Butler, at 
North Andover, Mass., 1754. The 
first three were colonels in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the fourth was captain 
of a company at West Point. They 
were major generals of New Hamp- 
shire militia,—Cilley in 1786, Bartlett 
in 1798, Butler in 1808; Dearborn was 
major general of the Maine militia in 
1795. He was also senior major 
general in the War of 1812, of the 
American army in Canada. At one 
time they all lived on Nottingham 
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Square, on the four corners. It was 
Dearborn’s residence for ten years. 

GENERAL JOSEPH CILLEY was son 
of Captain Joseph and Elce (Rawlins) 
Cilley. He was born in Nottingham, 
where his father was one of the earliest 
settlers. His father brought the son 
up to do all kinds of farm work, and 
perform all the duties incident to 
frontier life, when the Indians were 
very bad neighbors. The senior 
Joseph was captain of a company of 
Indian fighters and scoutsmen. So 
the school education of Joseph, Jr., 
was very limited. Yet he became a 
well informed man, and one of the 
keenest business men of the town. 
He accumulated a large property. 
At his death he was the richest man in 
the town. The record does not show 
that he was much engaged in military 
affairs before the Revolution began, 
but he developed into a thoroughly 
competent soldier, and leader of men. 

He was representative for Notting- 
ham in the Provincial Congresses at 
Exeter in 1775. He was major of 
Colonel Poor’s regiment in 1775, and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1776. In April, 
1777, he was appointed colonel of the 
First New Hampshire Regiment, in 
place of Colonel Stark, who had 
resigned. He held that commission 
three years, and the regiment’s record 
is one of the finest in New Hampshire’s 
history, in the Revolution. His com- 
mand at Bemis’ Heights, September, 
1777, was specially brilliant, and gave 
him everlasting fame. Also at the 
battle of Monmouth in June, 1778. 
In the campaign against the Indians 
in western New York, in 1779, under 
command of General Sullivan, he has 
a good record. As he was engaged in 
New York the statement is incorrect, 
that appears in many notices of his 
career, which says,—“ with Anthony 
Wayne at the storming of Stony 
Point July 19, 1779.” He was with 
General Sullivan in New York all 
summer, so could not be at Stony 
Point July 19. 

After the war he was representative, 
state senator, councillor, and can- 





JOHN SCALES 


Historian of the Day, whose Great-Great-Grandfather was one of the 
First Settlers of Nottingham 
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didate for presidential elector, but 
defeated as he was anti-Federalist, 
bitterly opposed to President Adams. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Order of the Cincinnati in New 
Hampshire, and its president. He 
was prominent in the order of Free 
Masons, being a member of Sullivan 
Lodge, of Nottingham 


Gen. THomas BARTLETT, born at 
Newbury, Mass., in 1745; son of 
Israel and Love (Hall) Bartlett, who 
was one of the early settlers in Not- 
tingham. The son came to Notting- 
ham to reside about 1765, at the 
Square, and that was his home for 
forty years, dying there in 1805. He 
was well educated, and was land 
surveyor, tanner, and merchant, with 
an excellent farm. When. he was 
twenty-eight years old he married 
General Cilley’s only daughter, and 
eldest child; she was sixteen. His 


store was on the northwest corner of 
the Square, where he engaged in 
general trade, about 1770; that store 


was in continuous business for more 
than ninety years, by him and his son, 
Gen. Bradbury Bartlett. In the 
cellar of that store he concealed several 
barrels of the powder that General 
Sullivan had brought from Fort 
William and Mary, in December, 1774, 
to Durham Falls, whence it was carted 
to various points for safe keeping. 
When it was called for in 1775, 
General Bartlett had it carted to 
Exeter, and from there it was sent to 
Winter Hill, for General Sullivan’s 
use. 

General Bartlett commenced his 
military career in 1771, when he was 
commissioned by Gov. John Went- 
worth, first lieutenant in a company 
of the Provincial militia; in 1798 he 
was made major general of the New 
Hampshire militia, and held the 
office till his death in 1805. Between 
those dates he was captain of a com- 
pany in Col. John Waldron’s regiment 
at Winter Hill, 1775-1776, serving 
until the evacuation of Boston in 
March, 1776. He was lieutenant- 
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colonel of Col. Stephen Evans’s 
regiment in the battles that led up to 
the surrender of General Burgoyne, 
at Saratoga, October 19, 1777. He 
was colonel of a regiment of New 
Hampshire troops at West Pont, in 
1780, when General Arriold tried to 
betray the American army under his 
command there. He was brigadier 
general of New Hampshire militia in 
1787. He was selectman thirty years; 
town clerk twenty-six years; represen- 
tative many times, and speaker of the 
House in 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790. 
Appointed justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas in 1790 and held the 
office until his death. Nottingham 
conferred more honors on General 
Bartlett than on any other man. 


Gen. Henry DEARBORN, born at 
North Hampton in 1751; died at 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1829. At twenty 
years of age he settled on Nottingham 
Square, as a practicing physician. 
He was a good doctor. Soon after 
going there he married General Bart- 
lett’s sister, Mary, youngest of the 
family, and of the same age as the 
doctor. Doctor Dearborn had Not- 
tingham for his home for ten years, 
when he was not in the army. Next 
his home was at Exeter till 1784. In 
that year he and two of his brothers 
commenced the settlement at Mon- 
mouth, Me. He gave that town the 
name, in honor of the battle in which 
he won the commendation of Wash- 
ington for his bravery and skill, as 
commander. Later he had a fine 
residence at Roxbury, Mass., at which 
he died in 1829. 

He was captain of the company of 
Minute Men who marched from 
Nottingham Square on the night of 
April 20-21, 1775, in response to the 
news that the British had commenced 
war at Lexington and Concord; he 
had sixty men; among them were 
Cilley, Bartlett, Butler and other 
prominent men of the town, and 
the adjoining towns. Previous to that 
frequent drills had been held on the 
Square, in front of General Bartlett’s 
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store. He was captain of a company 
in Col. John Stark’s regiment, and 
fought at the rail fence, at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. He wrote the best 
account of that battle that has been 
written, so far as New Hampshire men 
are concerned. He was captain of a 
company that went with Benedict 
Arnold’s expedition up the Kennebec 
River and through the forests, to 
Quebec, in the winter of 1775. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle in 
December, and held there about six 





Gen. Henry Dearborn 


months; when he was released on 
parole he returned to his home in 
Nottingham, where he remained till 
he was exchanged, and was appointed 
major of Col. Alexander Scammel’s 
(3d) regiment, in April, 1777. He 
was in the battle at Bemis’ Heights; 
he witnessed the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. He wasa heroin the battle of 
Monmouth, 28 June 1778, and when 
Washington asked him,—‘‘ What 
troops are these under your com- 
mand?” he replied,—‘ Full blooded 
Yankees, sir, from New Hampshire.” 
He was colonel on Washington’s staff 
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at the surrender of Cornwallis, at 
Yorktown. He was United States 
Marshal for the District of Maine in 
1789. Representative in Congress 
four years, 1793-1797. Major general, 
1795-1801. Secretary of War, 1801- 
1809. Senior major general in 1812- 
1813, of the American army in 
Canada. Minister to Portugal, 1822— 
1824. 

Gren. Henry Butter, born at 
North Andover, Mass., 1754; son of 
Rev. Benjamin Butler, a graduate 
from Harvard College, and minister 
of the church at Nottingham Square, 
from 1757 to 1770, when he resigned 
and gave up preaching, to engage in 
farming and literary work. He settled 
in Nottingham in 1754; he built the 
present Butler house there in 1756, 
which has remained in possession of 
the Butler family to the present day. 
He gave his son Henry a good 
education, but did not send him to 
Harvard. The son became proprietor 
of the house, and made it one of the 
most popular public houses, for many 
years. 

General Butler was a man of 
business, and could not devote much 
of his time to office holding, but he 
was an active supporter of the war, 
and gave his aid in various ways. 
He was lieutenant in Capt. Joseph 
Parsons’ company, Col. Moses 
Nichols’ regiment, that served in the 
Rhode Island campaign in August, 
1778, under General Sullivan. He 
was captain of a company of Notting- 
ham men who served in Col. Thomas 
Bartlett’s regiment, at West Point. 
After the war Captain Butler kept 
up his interest in military affairs and 
in due time came into command of a 
regiment of militia. Next he was 
brigadier general, and finally major 
general, in 1808, which office he held 
till his death in 1813. He was a very 
popular commander. 

The first postoffice in Nottingham 
was established in 1801, and General 
Butler was appointed the first post- 
master; he held the office till his death. 
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Before that the nearest postoffice 
was at Exeter. He was Worshipful 
Master of Sullivan Lodge of Free 
Masons, and the meetings were held at 
his house, a number of years. The 
Grand Officers of the Fraternity 
officiated at his funeral, and there was 
a large attendance of the militia 
officers of high rank. 





CoLONEL BArRTLETT’s ADDRESS 


The scene of this patriotic event is 
laid in realistic grandeur. On the 
bald top of this high and wooded hill 
stand, as silent sentinels, the Revo- 
lutionary homesteads of four Revo- 
lutionary generals. In the open green 
you, their descendants and friends, 
are gathered around a beautiful granite 
minute-man monument, which has 
been erected by Daughters of the 
American Revolution through the 
Elee Cilley Chapter. You are 
gathered on the fourth of July when 
the nation is again at war. Your 
purpose is not merely to honor and 
memorialize four volunteer heroes of 
the past, but particularly to celebrate 
and renew that spirit of liberty which 
we have loved to call the “spirit of 

”? 


“Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” were resolved upon as 
“inalienable rights’ by pioneer 
Americans in colonial Congress as- 
sembled just one hundred and forty- 
one years ago today,—done in defiance 
of a most tyrannical despot, King 
George III,—he, of German blood 
and Prussian character, who began 
a reign of oppression over those 
liberty-loving people, seeking by the 
use of hired Hessians to cower them 
into military shackles and to fasten 
his yoke of despotism and autocracy 
upon them forever. Many genera- 
tions have passed, until finally we, 
now, are having our brief day in 
history. At first we rejoice in the 
stamina and courage which led them 
to revolt against such powerful des- 
potism; then, we rejoice in their 
heroic and history-making declaration 
of liberty and independence, and 
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finally in their great sacrifices through 

many years of long and decimating 

war, by which they forever inrooted 

in blood into an unyielding soil that 

principle which neither we nor 

——— in general can ever surren- 
er. 

This day is the anniversary of that 
American “‘liberty and independence.” 
The old “Liberty Bell,’ in the 
Philadelphia State House on that 
glorious morn, rang out a joyful and 
inspiring peal when liberty was born 
in America. That old bell, cast in 
America some years theretofore, bore 
on its side, as if by prophetic vision, 
the inscription,—“Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof’’; and thus did it 
proclaim liberty, and thus did its 
simple but prophetic tones thrill an 
immortal inspiration of liberty into 
every breast in the New Republic. 

Again today, the same old Liberty 
Bell is ringing. Today, as then, it 
sounds an appeal for liberty at a 
time when Americans are again bat- 
tling for that liberty. Then it rang out 
the resolution of the first American 
people that ‘‘ All men are created free 
and equal”; today, it peals forth the 
resolution of a new American people, 
that those liberties shall not perish. 
Years of war were necessary following 
the first declaration of liberty and 
independence in order to establish its 
recognition; and, again, ‘years of 
world cataclysm may now await us 
before our resolution that the “world 
shall be made safe for democracy”’ has 
become a_ recognized international 
principle. As our fathers gave years 
of fighting to translate their declara- 
tion of liberty into actual accom- 
plishment after they had publicly 
declared it, so we may now be com- 
pelled to endure many a new Valley 
Forge before we shall have resecured 
that priceless liberty which we have 
inherited from the sacrifices of those 
men,—such men as these four Revo- 
lutionary generals, whom we today 
honor by the erection of this shaft of 
granite. 
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We are at war again today for 
identically the same principle of 
liberty, and it is therefore peculiarly 
fitting that we should review the 
lessons taught by the lives of these, 
our sturdy fathers who blazed the 
paths of liberty in the wilderness of 
America; and this you have already 
done from the lips of our distinguished 
historian. It is fitting that we again 
go back: to those first ideals, and 
commune again with those stalwart 
spirits who sought and _ possessed 
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of the past by holding up to view four 
typical Revolutionary men. 

We imperatively need this lesson 
from the Revolutionary Generals be- 
cause the level of patriotism and 
Americanism seems now lower and 
more feeble than of old. Today we 
need a fresh baptism of the old-time 
courage, a fresh inoculation of that 
Revolutionary type of loyalty, dash 
and fire, and a fresh weeding out of 
the Benedict Arnolds and Aaron Burrs. 
Have you forgotten how the spirit of 





Col. John H. Bartlett, Orator of the Day 


these shores to establish forever a 
“land of the free, and home of the 
brave,’’ because we honor ourselves 
and give security to the future when 
we erect such monuments as this to 
become beacon lights of character 
fighting for liberty. But your historic 
association, and this beautiful old 
town among the hills are today doing 
a vital service for the nation in re- 
lighting the ancient torch of liberty, 
and revivifying the heroism and valor 


seventy-six stirred the fathers of the 


Republic? Then read again your 
history. That spirit, you will remem- 


ber, refused to trade in the slightest 
degree in the enemies’ goods, and it not 
only refused to use the English tea but 
threw it overboard in Boston harbor. 
Now, on the other hand, we are told 
that there are communities in our 
country so Kaiserized that the 
American merchants in those com- 
munities repress their own natural 
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enthusiasm for our flag for fear of 
offending the silent traitors in their 
midst, and thereby losing trade. 
The Revolutionary spirit quickly 
seized and demolished printing presses 
and establishments that put out Tory 
articles. Now, certain great and 
prosperous American journals have 
published insidious, if not treasonable, 
advertisements, and articles, and seem 
to have little or nothing to fear from 
so doing, while nagging agitators are 
daily permitted to insult the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the American army 
in front of his headquarters when he 
is critically engaged in war, and 
to falsely proclaim to a disheartened 
and suspicious ally that we are prac- 
ticing a deception,—a scene that could 
not have been witnessed a minute 
in the presence of the Revolutionary 
minute-men, or either of the four 
generals whom we honor today. 
The Revolutionary spirit was seething 
with righteous wrath, and speedily 
drove out or hung its traitors, while 
now, at times, quasi-traitors and 
Berlin sympathizers are actually 
tolerated, if not pampered, and yellow 
patriots sap the nation’s power and 
defy the government. In the Revo- 
lutionary times Tories were forced to 
hide themselves, and flee the country 
for their own safety, while now, we 
seem to be compelled even to guard 
our own bridges and public property 
against the many modern Tories 
hiding like wolves in cloaks of patriots. 
In the Revolutionary times the 
Ethan Allens left their plows in the 
furrow, and the Paul Reveres galloped 
their steeds,—all for haste, while now 
the bravest impulses are checked by 
useless forms and precedents, and the 
wheels of progress are tied with miles 
of government red-tape. In the 
Revolutionary times we were all fight- 
ing against our own blood, our own 
fatherland and kin, everyone of us, 
for the sake of the great principle, 
doubting nothing. (Let all German- 
Americans carefully ponder this 
whenever they feel themselves in the 
slightest degree svmpathizing with the 
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Kaiser’s war.) Now, we sometimes 
fear that even the great principle of 
American liberty—the thing closest to 
the heart of every American—must 
actually suffer in its war for existence 
because “there are among us, in our 
great population, some who are 
descendants of, and of the same race 
as, the violators of that principle. 
God forbid! 

But these things are destined to 
change. They are bound to change, 
and that, too, before we can have 
success in arms. These things must 
be revolutionized before we can fight, 
and before liberty will be safe again. 
We must become steeled to a righteous 
war. Must this change in American 
sentiment come because of the sight of 
slaughter and the presence of mourn- 
ing? If so, let them come. Events 
will soon make us all feel as that 
great American felt in our early 
history when he said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” © 

This government is inextricably and 
irrevocably embarked on a gigantic 
war, a war whose magnitude is beyond 
the power of human conception, and 
whose results are beyond the power of 
human appreciation. Our going into 
this war has incurred the lasting 
anger of the “‘ Prussian military gang”’ 
in Germany as well as every military 
despot on the face of the earth; but 
it has also allied us in stronger bonds 
of common interest with all those 
peoples of the earth who love liberty 
and believe in self-government. This 
new alignment is destined to continue. 
Tne only permanent peace will come 
through the undoing of all military 
exploiters, and the spread of Repub- 
lican forms of government from 
nation to nation. As long as Prus- 
sianism remains strong and prosperous 
America can henceforth count upon a 
powerful enemy who will continuously 
and insidiously plot for our national 
undoing. The American nation 
could, and would, be friendly with a 
German republic, and _ with the 
German people, but never with an 
iron-handed German despot such as 
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the Kaiser. This is Democracy’s 
ultimatum to autocracy. For this, 
and this, only, are we fighting. 

The American Revolutionary War 
not only secured popular government 
to America, but it had a powerful 
influence in revolutionizing Britain 
herself. Our fathers formally de- 
clared that King George III was a 
tyrant. He and his government then 
belonged to the old school of militar- 
ism, which we supposed had passed 
away forever until the outbreak of the 
present world war. Britain has not 
had since, and will probably never 
again have another one-man govern- 
ment. George III was of the same 
relentless type as Kaiser William, the 
present barbaric war-lord of Germany. 
But the British government has wholly 
changed and is today a monarchy in 
name only, but in fact as democratic 
as our own government. The King of 
Britain ,today has practically no 
power. He is merely a_ national 
sentiment. The people of Britain, 
with all the great allied colonies, rule 
themselves,—and to this principle 
Ireland will no longer be an exception. 
Britain today is a new nation, with 
new ideals and new principles. She 
is fighting with us as a democracy in 
behalf of democracy. The lesson 
of history, therefore, is plain. Ger- 
many must inevitably undergo a 
similar radical change in its govern- 
ment; and this, too, since history 
repeats itself, seems destined to come 
through the fiery furnace of war; for, 
‘““‘Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.” If military power 
is to rule the world, it matters not so 
much whether the ruler centers his 
power at Athens or at Rome as 
formerly, or whether that nation be 
Spain as formerly, or Britain, or even 
Germany. The change of military 
power from one nation to another is 
not the thing which concerns us. 
We now propose to put an end to 
military power, to establish democra- 
cies in place thereof, and to bind all 
democracies together to prevent all 
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wars except what may be necessary for 
police discipline in democracies. 

Loyalty to liberty, therefore, must 
now be the battle cry of all freemen. 
The German people themselves can 
and will subscribe to this principle. 
They must and will learn that it is a 
crime for them to immigrate to this 
country to get rid of militarism and 
enjoy our liberty and freedom, and, 
after so doing, to assist the Kaiser in 
perpetuating militarism. Such con- 
duct is also a crime against the good 
democracy-loving Germans in Ger- . 
many and against freemen every- 
where. The Tories of the Revolution 
were those who failed to catch the 
spirit of liberty and fled home to 
England. If there are any German 
Tories in the country today they 
should follow this historic example. 
It is quite true that our Revolutionary 
fathers loved the scenes of their child- 
hood in old England, but far more than 
this did they love to make America 
a free and happy country in which they 
and their children might live. All 
good German people in America or in 
Germany should hate the “‘ Potsdam 
gang”? just as all good Americans 
should hate rotten politics. All good 
Germans should seek to arouse the 
German people in Germany against 
Kaiserism just as all good Americans 
should seek to uproot evils in our own 
body politic. 

We are at war because the Kaiser’s 
conflagration of conquest in Europe 
threw sparks of murder over the free 
seas consuming American citizens, 
and because the Kaiser, infatuated 
with his wonderful military success, 
gave commands to us, as if a vassal 
nation, that unless we used the free 
seas when and as he directed he would 
command his undersea pirates to 
drown our citizens and sink our flag. 

The Kaiser made plans for his 
ultimate invasion of America while we 
were neutral; he induced his official 
representatives to incite the Mexicans 
to war with us while we were neutral; 
he attempted to bargain our Pacific 
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coast states as a bribe to Japan while 
we were neutral; he flooded our country 
with spies and apparently planned 
for his “day to strike’ while we were 
neutral; he defiantly violated our 
neutrality. We were compelled to 
fight or surrender our liberties. Like 
our fathers, we chose to fight for our 
liberties. This we are now doing. 
And, in addition to all this, we were 
obliged to consider that there is, 
after all, a larger family than any 
nation; and that there are human 
considerations not limited by terri- 
torial boundaries. These are the 
principles of humanity. The Kaiser 
has the greatest military machine 
the world ever saw. With it he is 
attempting to crush republics and to 
kill liberty by the most barbaric 
methods of infinite destruction. He 
reintroduced into the horrors of war 
the unspeakable barbarities of the 
dark ages; he slaughtered and maimed 
women, cripples and children while 
helpless in the bread-line; he plucked 
the eyes from Belgian babes, and the 
hands from little boys; he sank Red 
Cross hospital ships, drowning the sick 
and defenseless; he let loose his wild 
hordes of barbarous men on the 
- virtues of child-girls; he freighted 
innocent women of a neutral nation 
into manual slavery, and white 
slavery; he herded neutral freemen in 
the streets of their own towns in sight 
of their own families, and drove them 
like cattle to German work shops to 
make ammunition with which to kill 
their own people; he. set others to 
digging trenches in a war against 
their own countrymen; he used poi- 
sonous gases, liquid fire and torturing 
weapons and ammunition; he threw 
human bodies into boiling-pots to 
make fat for glycerine for explosives 
to kill other human beings; he dug up 
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the old cemeteries in invaded countries 
to steal the. metal for war purposes, 
and he used human bones for fertilizer; 
he poisoned wells and used disease 
germs as weapons of war; and, with 
all, he haughtily vaunted himself that 
even inhuman means justified his 
success because he was the God- 
appointed master of the world. 
Could he do more? With such an 
atrocious demon abroad carrying all 
before him, was humanity safe, was 
American liberty safe? After all this 
and more, will any one inquire why 
we are at war? After all this and 
more, will any one treat the situation 
lightly? And after all this and more, 
will traitors be tolerated? 

Humanity must unite in a world 
democracy for its own safety. It 
must issue a new declaration of 
independence, signed by every nation 
which believes in government by the 
people, and supported and enforced by 
force of arms of every freeman. 
There must be a federation of democ- 
racies to crush out military despotism 
which has become intrenched by 
the ages. There must be a league of 
the nations to enforce peace among 
the nations just as our fathers es- 
tablished a union of the states. 
Before this can all come to pass the 
world war must be won by the allied 
democracies, and the German people 
made to recognize the error of milita- 
rism. The era of permanent peace 
can never come through the suprem- 
acy of monarchies, but rather 
through the ultimate and glorious 
triumph of the principles of popular 
government. For this principle our 
fathers began the fight. It remains 
for our generation to win the crowning 
victory of the struggle for liberty 
and freedom by which wars shall be no 
more. 
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A WORLD’S DEMOCRACY 
By James Riley 


That our Stars of Union waving lead to greater union now, 
This day our Ship of State sails on, a world’s fate on her prow. 
And with her down the stormy seas of passion as they roll, 
Democracy’s great voices are with our Wilson’s soul. 


They are heard from England’s first voice! They are heard from France, 
the free! 

And a nation by her Neva breaks dumb Slavs to speak and see. 

Far from Lexington’s red sortie, and Concord’s bridge and wall, 

All our West-land long has waited the universal call. 


She who called the old lands to her, till their gathering made her great! 
Taught from ship’s plank on to ballot all that makes and leaves a state; 
Taught and made of Europe’s races till the eye afar could see! 
She immersed them in her Jordan, that Democracy might be. 


But now at last is blowing her bugles to the East! 

To the lands of Faith’s bestowing and where Persia held her feast. 
Gethsemane for you and me, a Tree with arms spread far! 

Flags fluttering down every sea, with never a blotted star. 


Ships sailing with a spirit-ship, that’s breasted centuried gales! 
A Mayflower on her way with them, forever sails and sails. 
She sails that ocean’s demon, time’s future shall not see! 

That Tueton, Frank and Saxon and Orient’s parts shall be,— 


The same adown God’s tided way of suns on suns aglow! 

And for which the world’s great West this day stands tall to strike her blow. 
High as her deeps of soul she speaks man’s ever farther view, 

As through her far First Citizen, she dares this day to do. 


411 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





INCANTATION 
By Lawrence C. Woodman 


The black, black night; the gray, gray dawn, 
Ere the golden sun sang. 

The gray, gray soul, through a black, black night, 
Flashed into fire, when a bird sang! 


The black, black night; the gray, gray dawn; 
No light but the light of dreams. 

O my gray, gray soul, through a black, black night, 
Flash into fire, when your dreams sing! 




















THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS 


By Mervin J. Curl 


I 
PEACE 


Through unrecorded ages the gray 
New Hampshire granite ridge had 
lain above the. darkling valleys, an 
adamant rib of the ancient earth, un- 
disturbed. When thunderbolts split 
the skies and buffeted the rocks, when 
rain and hail pelted down, when winds 
vaulted inland from empty wrestling 
with the rockbound coast to wreak 
their vengeance on the old gray hills, 
when ages of snow froze and thun- 
dered down the crags, it had lain un- 
vexed. .For ages the winds had gal- 
loped shrieking over the jagged ridge, 
or had moaned with unburdened sor- 
row, or had stroked the rocks with 
their burden of summer perfume. 
Age after age the cloud shadows had 
lunged into the gashes of the hoary 
granite, skimmed the face of the 
ridge, and leaped forever on, or the 
high-piled cloud galleons had steered 
solemn and serene through the end- 
less sky on to their melting in the 
blue. The sun for ages had warmed 
the scarped sides of the ridge, had 
poured the winter snows in runnels of 
exquisite music down to the pools 
below, had wakened the myriad 
laughter of the rock crystals at noon- 
day, and had cooled into the ultra- 
marine of evening that brought the 
ancient dew. 

Sun and dew and rain wrought life 
in the valleys below, mighty maples, 
firm as the heart of the ridge, tawny 
chestnuts, wise mellow pines at whose 
feet the birches and hemlocks clus- 
tered, and elms that nodded their 
plumes like cavaliers. Slowly through 
the years these trees closed in upon 
the ridge, crept up the sides, clamped 
their roots in the crannies, tossed 
their seeds up to the shelves above, 
mounting until on the very top a few 
giant pines flaunted their crowns or 


moaned and lashed their arms in the 
charging northeast gales. Beneath 
the rocking pines, all the way down to 
the valley floor, there nodded and 
crept dainty harebells and honey- 
suckles, and among them the flower 
of priceless perfume, the arbutus. 
Among the moss that hid the naked 
granite they danced and ringed the 
boulders, exquisite and free, softening 
the rough strength of the land, mel- 
lowing its pride. 

Then into this beauty and stern- 
ness warblers of the South came sing- 
ing, nesting in moss and down among 
the ferns and bushes. Deep in the 
unviolated woods the shy thrushes 
dwelt. Above them all in the great 
circles of his flight, wheeling in un- 
broken calm, the mighty hawk, or 
higher still, the old bald eagle. All 
sang and died and melted back into 
the dust from which they came, while 
new throats took up the ancient mel- 
ody that was never stilled. Frisking 
squirrels in the trees, mice among the 
grasses, snakes stretched out in the 
warm sun on the rocks, lived, died, 
melted into their dust again. Some- 
times a soft-eyed stag gazed out from 
the ridge across the hills to the north- 
ern mountains and faded into the 
woods, or, pursued by wolf or panther, 
flew over the rocks and bounded, 
crazed, into the thicket. And all— 
bird and squirrel and wolf and deer— 
in tragic death faded back into earth 
again—and the granite remained. 

All creatures fled before a black 
eyed being of soft flesh and red skin, 
who could throw death from his hand 
and choke with rushing blood. But 
the Indian was dust of the hills, too, 
brown like the dry pine needles, soft 
like the moss beneath his foot, and 
hard of eye like the flinty rock. A 
child of the hills, he shrieked with the 
wind, flew over the ridge with the 
cloud shadows, listened to the ancien, 
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talk of the brooks that were forever 
different, forever mysterious, piped 
his flute—strange melody in the wilds 
—or twined flowers in his love’s hair, 
ever coming, going, fading, a few eager 
days between the silences, then melt- 
ing back to the dust while the ancient 
rock lay undisturbed. 

Blooming and fading were the sea- 
sons, too, endless progress of springs 
with their new-born hum, of summers 
in their lazy warmth, of autumns that 
squandered their crimson and their 
gold onlyto moan through the 
branches that were bare, of winters 
that hovered the land in their white 
robes and fretted the frosts into my- 
riad exquisite forms. Age upon age 
the clouds sailed over serene, and for- 
ever the breezes were laden with per- 
fume. For over the land there was a 
mighty calm that hid the tragedy, 
without turmoil and without change. 
Under all was the gray old rock that 
not buffeting of winds nor pelting of 
rains nor footing of deer and wolf and 
Indian could wear away. A grim 
land of beauty it was, a tender land 
of strength, of exquisiteness that en- 
dured. 


II 
ConFLicrT 


One day, late in the ages, a new 
sound broke through the trees and 
beat over the rocks in nervous, con- 
fident ring. No loitering pad of 
squirrel, fox, or wolf, no wayward hoof 
of deer; this was eager, relentless, 
driven and forced. Straight through 
the hemlocks it charged out upon the 
old ridge, two young men whose feet 
were hidden in boots that the rock did 
not pierce, whose soft white flesh was 
swathed in spinnings of plant and 
sheep, foreign to the ridge. In the 
pride of youth they swung up to the 
crest of the ridge, and their blue eyes 
drove out across the waste. Deep in 
those eyes was a flame brighter than 
the sun, a flame that crushed the un- 
seeing feet over the moss and through 
the fern, that darted gleams to the 
northern mountains, that flickered 
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the ancient crest of the ridge, that 
swung to the crown of the pines. 
And when the eyes caught each other, 
they were doubly kindled by the 
answering fires. 

On a distant rock a lordly stag rose, 
but one of the new beings caught up 
his long black weapon—the old rocks 
bellowed at the flash, and the deer 
gave to the hills again the conquered 
dust of his blood. The other being 
swung-over to a kingly pine. As his 
eye scoured to its top he slapped its 
brown side. ; 

“Here’s an old monarch, Mat- 
thew,’’ he cried, ‘‘that will make us 
some grand old beams!” 

The other swept his eyes out over 
the shaggy hills. 

“Think of it, Jonathan, all this 
land waiting for us all these years! 
Think of the timber, man, the saw- 
mills, the houses, the towns, the chil- 
dren! I tell you, Jonathan, we'll do 
it! ’Tis a young man’s land, a land 
to fight and to love!”’ 

Their eyes sought a place for home. 

“That flat place down the ridge 
would be a good one,’”’ Matthew said 
as he pointed, “right where those 
pines are. Cut those down and 
smooth it off, and it will get lots of 
sun and be free from wind, snug and 
warm.” 

Soon the sun gleamed white on their 
swinging axes and the chips wailed 
through the warm spring air. At 
times amid the ceaseless chopping 
Matthew burst into a huge roaring 
song of triumphal delight, at which 
the birds ceased their songs, the squir- 
rels retreated into the upper branches. 
And when an old giant, with a horrible 
rending, crashed down, quivered and 
lay still, the men shouted for very joy. 
The panther, for ages lord of the night, 
stole up toward the great fire, sniffed, 
screamed, and slunk away. Then 
one day men and horses tore out the 
stumps, thrust in their spades, hurled 
the dirt, uncovered a huge vein of 
granite, and, undaunted, planted cun- 
ning black powder and shook the very 
heart of the booming ridge. Every- 
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thing faded before the glow in those 
eyes, and there arose a warm cabin, 
sweet with the blood of pine and 
bedded with the lace of hemlocks. 

“Now we'll fetch the girls,” 
Jonathan cried, “and show them 
what we’ve done,’’ and together they 
swung astride their horses and gal- 
loped clanking away. 

Peace had come back; the birds 
cocked their heads and flitted round 
the cabin, squirrels in nervous sallies 
tried and fled and tried again, and 
finally sat on the cabin roof and chat- 
tered in glee. But only for a little— 
one day the groaning of wheels, the 
creaking of harness, the shouts of men 
again pierced along the valley and up 
the slope to the cabin. Two eager 
wives there were, and chairs and 
dishes, cows, chickens, pigs. And 
everything that knew these men was 
tamed, had only their will, even to the 
shaggy dog that from leaping and 
barking at the horses’ heads came at a 
spoken word to bide under the axle. 
That night the wind bore strange 
thrilling sounds, the crowing of a cock, 
and the wonderful melody of women’s 
voices. 

They would all rest now, and leave 
the old ridge untormented. But no— 
while the women roasted venison, the 
men planned attack upon a southern 
hillslope, besieged it, stripped its 
maples and pines, tore out the stub- 
born stumps, seared the hill with 
cruel flame, and unpityingly thrust 
in the plough. Soon where the arbu- 
tus and fern, the thrush and chipmunk 
had lived there were long rows and 
rows of rigid black gashes in the earth, 
raw to the sun and winds, and along 
them the men tramped, dropping 
golden seeds and slices of potato. 
From sunrise to sunset, tramping, 
digging, pulling, riving, glorying in 
their might, calling to each other 
snatches of cheer and comfort, turn- 
ing evening to half day in the cabin, 
sleeping only a few hours to leap again 
into the fight, themselves driven and 
tormented by that fierce relentless 
flame in their eyes that would not 
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burn low, they left nothing undis- 
turbed. 

Then in the warm summer evening 
they took their wives and sat on the 


. ridge top and chatted gay words of 


rest and cheer. As they talked, their 
eyes were softened, the heat of battle 
was cooled. But when they stiffly 
rose to go down to the little cabin, 
their eyes drove out over the hills and 
the blaze of war flared up again. 

When the deadly nights of winter 
had long since driven the birds south- 
ward, when the snakes never coiled 
from their dens, when even the bears 
did not break their sleep, there was no 
fear or flight or season’s rest for 
Matthew and Jonathan. A new era 
had come to the ridge, a new race of 
animals—however their hands were 
bruised, however their backs became 
bundles of hot nerves, that dauntless 
light in their eyes drove them on. 
They knew that they were safe until 
spring, and all day long they laid the 
old pines low. 

On Christmas evening the four sat 
by the roaring fireplace and watched 
the dancing flames, the purple lights 
in the embers. And however the 
trees without screamed and writhed 
in the wind, inside all was warm and 
secure. 

“T wish we had some presents for 
you girls, Jane,’’ Matthew said to his 
wife, ‘“‘but Jonathan and I have done 
our best.” 

Jane, gazing into the fire and think- 
ing of her home Christmas of the year 
before, was silent a moment, choked 
down the lump in her throat, and 
turned her brave gray eyes to her 
husband. 

“Well, Matthew, it’s as good as I 
had hoped, and next year it will be 
better.” 

“Now that’s the heart of the matter, 
eh Diantha?” Jonathan cried. “I 
tell you, Matthew, with such girls 
here in the cabin, nothing can stop us! 
Give us another year and we’ll con- 
quer this old ridge and tame it for- 
ever!” 

Through the stinging days of the 
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first months of the new year they 
hauled their logs twenty miles to a 
mill and brought back sweet sawed 
lumber for the new houses. Then of 
evenings the four heads were close 
together, planning those houses to 
last for a long time. And fall found 
them built, firm and strong and warm, 
with windows for light and fireplaces 
in every room for heat, and beds for 
rest. 

For these animals were conquerors, 
unlike the former’ breeds. Two 
weapons they had that not all the 
forces could overcome. When the 
icy winter winds tore at them in the 
woods and dogged their steps as they 
floundered home in the dusk, thoughts 
of the warm fire and hot supper ahead 
blazed their deathless light of con- 
quest in their eyes, and in their elbows 
rested those terrible guns that neither 
teeth nor claw, however fierce or 
sharp, could combat. 

Triumph, the land was tamed! 
But conquest had its price: in the 
fifth summer each family bore its 
child from the house of mourning up 
the slope under the apple trees to the 
new made graves in the sunshine. 
Nature had planted poison berries, 
and the children had eaten and died. 
The wind was mad that day—it 
whistled behind the stone walls, it 
grimaced through the leaves, it caught 
the dust and leaves and threw them 
high and whirled them madly round 
and swirled them across the fields, 
and mockingly laughed over the ridge 
and round again in fiendish glee. But 
it was a weak and futile revenge, for 
Diantha turned to Jane and said, 
“T’ve sometimes thought that in the 
years to come we'd go back home 
where there are more people and 
things, but now we can’t, for the 
children are here—we’ll have to 
stay.” 

And Jonathan softly added, “ Yes, 
and we’ll-make our fields so tame that 
no wild things can grow in them, and 
so broad that the children can’t cross 
them until they are old enough to know 
what are gocd and what are bad.” 
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One day, just forty years after 
Matthew and Jonathan had first 
stood on the ridge and gazed out over 
the land, they stood there again. 


_ Jonathan limped now, from a broken 


leg that had not mended well, and 
Matthew’s eyes had driven him too 
hard—he was old and twisted. But 
they were fighters still; they had 
come up over a fine road, down at the 
end of which were the new houses, the 
third now on the flat where the pines 
had proudly stood, with their broad 
fields and barns that would soon bulge 
with fatness. Fight it had been, 
bitter, fierce, and long, and the bodies 
were broken. But the souls had their 
heart’s desire and the light in the eyes 
was dauntless yet. 

Matthew turned to Jonathan. 
“The children can have it easy now; 
we’ve brought the old ridge to terms, 
we’ve conquered it; it’s ours!” 

And Jonathan straightened and 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, they won’t know what 
it has meant to us, but you tell the 
truth; we’ve won!” 

And all four pioneers were gathered 
to their first children under the apple 
trees, in funerals that were as tri- 
umphal processions of warriors home 
from successful fight, for they had 
won, had brought into subjection the 
eternal granite ridge. 


Ill 
TRIUMPH 


On the Thanksgiving evening of the 
sixtieth year after Matthew and 
Jonathan had first stamped through 
the hemlocks out upon the ridge, a 
wild northeast wind was blowing the 
first real snow of the winter. With a 
scream the wind lunged at the two 
hated enemies, the great white houses 
that Matthew and Jonathan had 
built, three stories high, and deep and 
broad and strong. It snarled at the 
foundations, but the sawdust banking 
was too thick; it heaved against the 
windows, but the squares of glass held 
firm; it tugged at the chimneys, but a 
hot tornado rushed up and beat it 
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back. The pines and maples had 
always bent, but these houses held 
firm. The wind could only whirl 
away the empty cry that every wind 
had borne through all the years that 
the houses had not crumpled or 
flinched; could only howl across 
the rock piles, and moan away 
over the fields to lose itself beyond 
the woods. 

For immemorial ages the burden of 
summer perfume of arbutus and 
honeysuckle had been. sweet to bear 
away, and even the fragrance of corn 
flowers, the nosegay of fall apples had 
been welcome, for, however pruned 
and rigid, they were yet dust of the 
ridge’s earth. But this new hateful 
burden that these creatures had 
brought, this inescapable cumber of 
roasting chestnuts, of steaming cider, 
of popping corn, that twined itself up 
the chimney and thrust itself into the 
vitals of the wind! No peace since 
these tyrants came! And _ tonight 
the shouts of little children, the laugh- 
ter of young people, the contented 
chuckles and sighs of those grown old 
in wisdom—shunless, baleful noises 
without end! 

Down at the chimney foot in John’s 
front room were the warm hearts and 
cheery faces of the second Matthew, 
Jonathan, Diantha—and Margaret. 
As they sipped cider and munched 
chestnuts in the crackle and the leap- 
ing shadows, their eyes glowed. The 
men were big and bronzed, of iron 
bodies and mellow hearts of fifty-five 
years. Diantha welcomed her whole 
family to her broad bosom and wide 
arms. Only Margaret was small and 
delicate, but she had not been born in 
the hills. And as they listened to the 
shouts of the children and grandchil- 
dren out in the big dining room, they 
smiled in contentment. 

“How different this Thanksgiving 
is,” John at length said, “from the 
first one that father and mother ever 
held on this farm!” 

“T know it,” Matthew replied, 
“why, I’ve heard mother tell of how 
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all they had for dinner that time was 
roast venison and potatoes and corn 
bread, and today, bless ye, I noticed 
as I sat there two turkeys and a big 
venison pie an’ potatoes an’ onions an’ 


squash an’, an’, am’ .. .’ 
“Turnips, Matt,” Margaret 
prompted. 


“Yes, turnips an’ pickles an’ Indian 
pudding an’—oh my soul!—mince pie 
and apple an’ pumpkin an’ cookies an’ 
Diantha’s good riz doughnuts, and 
what did she do then but fetch in nuts 
and cider! My,my!” Matt laughed 
like a boy and rubbed his hands to- 
gether. 

“Well, they’s plenty more in the 
cellar,’”’ John remarked. “And I 
sneaked up to the attic stairs to take 
a peek yesterday, an’ blest if Dianthy 
didn’t hev’ every step but the bottom 
one full to bustin’ of pies, all ready to 
last through a_ spell—eighty-six, I 
counted ’em!”’ 

“ Kighty-nine, John,” Diantha re- 
proved as her knitting needles clicked. 
“T carried up three later—mince, they 
were.” 

“Barns are full, too,’”’ John began 
again. “I stood as I was gettin’ 
down hay for the cows this mornin’, 
an’ every bay an’ mow was full, and 
sweet—why, I’d almost like to live 
out there!” 

“And your new barn down in the 
meadow,”’ Matt reminded. 

“Yes, mile from home. Never 
thought to build it. But it’s filled 
too! I declare if I know what else we 
need.” 

“Sometimes it seems as if there 
wasn’t enything left to do, doesn’t 
it?”’ Diantha remarked. 

“Now that’s a different thing. I’m 
goin’ to cut off the south woodlot be- 
fore spring.” 

“No, no, John, don’t!’ Margaret 
cried. ‘It’s so pretty! Those pines 
are just lovely, so solemn and wise, 
even if I don’t own ’em.” 

-“Of course they’re pretty, but 
they mean schoolin’ for the children. 
We'll never send out but just one 
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brood, an’ I’m goin’ to do the best I 
can by that one, so down they come!”’ 
“There’s always enough to do, 
Margaret,’’ Matt said. ‘“‘I was won- 
_ dering, John, the last time I came by 
your rock pile, how many stones you 
had put on it.” 

“Well, fifty years of "em enyway. 
But there’s less to put on every year— 
that comes of keepin’ at ’em. Makes 
my old back whine, these days—little 
rheumaticky, I guess.” 

Diantha laid down her knitting 
and leaned forward. ‘‘There’s no 
doubt,” she said, “that there has 
been plenty of work on these old farms 
since we came on ’em, but that’s not 
the only thing. I'd just like you to 
show me a place anywhere where you 
can get better things to eat, or more 
of ’em, than we’ve had. And show 
me better lookin’ children—not a 
puny one in the lot—an’ all smart, 
too, both families. Who’d ask for 
better houses? Why, I stood the 
other day when I was comin’ down 
from puttin’ pies on the attic stairs, 
and I just looked round at the size 
and the cleanness, and I did think cer- 
tain I hadn’t a thing to ask for. I 
guess not all your Boston folks will 
have so good places to leave to their 
younguns, Margaret.” 

“Well,” John continued, “I don’t 
suppose I can truly say I’ve had a 
whole day off for the last twenty-five 
years, but I don’t know as I mind 
much. The old place never was in 
better shape than it’s in now, and, 
sir,” he added as he rose and stood 
before the fire and rubbed his hands 
in pleasure, ‘‘my Johnny’s the lad to 
keep it up in the years after I’m laid 
away. He’s a worker—makes new 
plans every day.”’ 

“T’ve had my Robert take things 
easy,”’ Margaret replied. ‘I wanted 
him to come up with some notion of 
how lovely this country is, and not be 
always thinking about nothing but 
fields and woodlots and gardens and 
such.”’ 

“‘T don’t for the life of me see where 
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he can get the time,’”’ Diantha said, 
“but if you do, that’s enough.” 

Silence fell while the shouts and 
laughter of the children poured in 
from the other rooms. Diantha broke 
the silence. 

“I’m glad the leaves are off the 
bushes on this side of your house, 
Margaret, so’s I c’n see through. 
Regular forest you’ve got there! 
Ought to cut them down.” 

“No, no, I won’t have them 
touched! Matt’s been at me for a 
long time to let him slash them and 
put a hen-coop there, but they are so 
pretty in the spring and summer, and 
in the winter I like to hear them, when 
I’m abed and the window’s open, 
clicking in the wind.”’ 

“‘She’s always at me to leave some- 
thin’ that I ought to cut down,’’ Matt 
said. 

“Well, sir,”” John remarked, “I’ve 
held this old farm in my fist for twenty 
years now, ever since father died, and 
it’s done well by me, though the fields 
don’t raise so much as they once did. 
Sometimes I’d like a _ rest, too. 
Johnny does a good deal, though. 
His back’s younger’n mine.”’ 

“T suppose there are a good many 
things that I’d like if I had ’em,”’ 
Diantha said, “‘ but I declare if I know 
what they are. I’m pretty tolerably 
satisfied as I am.”’ 

The kitchen door opened and the 
young folks swarmed in. They 
opened the seraphine and played and 
sang until the old house thrilled in 
every timber. John’s eyes glowed as 
he thought of the great day when he 
brought the seraphine home and 
Diantha played the first sweet chord. 
His eyes stole toward her, and he saw 
a tear fall down her cheek. 

“Ho now, youngsters,” he cried, 
“one more and then we'll call it 
enough. Dianthy, hev ye got the 
freestones ready for these folks:to ride 
home with?”’ 

Soon the last jingle of bells swept 
out of the yard, and another Thanks- 
giving was over. 
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IV 
REVENGE 


One beautiful morning, late in the 
next May, as Johnny was hurrying 
home across the top of the ridge in all 
the eager, nervous power of his eight- 
een years, head bent, eyes intense, he 
was startled by a soft voice, “Go by 
without speakin’, would ye?” He 
turned, to see dark handsome Robert 
lying in the sun and looking off toward 
the northern mountains. Johnny’s 
eyes flashed impatience. 

“T didn’t see ye,” he said. “Just 
been saltin’ cattle in the west pasture. 
I’ve got to trim the pines out o’ that 
piece, and I was wondering when in 
the world I’d get time to doit. They 
spoil the feed as ’tis.”’ 

“Oh, let ’em go,” Robert replied, 
and he grinned at Johnny, for the two 
loved each other. ‘Take a look at 
Moosilauke,” he continued, ‘‘seems I 
never saw the ridge of it so sharp— 
just as if it had been cut out with a 
knife.” 

“Bob, you make me mad some- 
times, lollin’ up here when you'd 
ought to be plowin’ an’ keepin’ your 
farm up!” 

“Say, Johnny,” Robert said, still 
grinning, “come on over beyond 
Powers’ ridge with me this afternoon. 
The only clump of yellow ladies’ 
slippers in ten miles is there, an’ on the 
way we'll look at a new family of 
woodchucks that I found yesterday— 
awfully cute little rascals. Will you?” 

“Ladies’ slippers! Woodchucks! 
Godfrey mighty, man, I’ve got too 
much to do to be botherin’ with them 
things! Lots o’ hoein’ and work! 
Days aren’t half long enough as ’tis! 
You'd better stay at home an’ amount 
to somethin’ yourself!” 

“Say, Johnny, I tell ye what, I’m 
not a-goin’ to kill myself for this old 
farm! Father’s ’most killed himself 
at fifty-five, an’ I won’t do it! You 
scold me when really I ought to scold 
you, ’cause you’re workin’ too hard. 
You’re gettin’ round shouldered—I 
noticed last time we went swimmin’, 
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You'll be twisted all out o’ shape some 
one o’ these days!” 

Johnny flushed as he glanced at 
Robert, as lithe as an Indian and per- 
fectly built. ‘“Yes!’’ he said vehe- 
mently, “‘and that very afternoon the 
tater bugs raised cain with a field! I 
guess not, this time. I’m goin’ to 
leave a good farm to my children, 
some day, an’ mine’s no better than 
yours, either.’”’ He turned away and 
then swung round and added, “I 
guess I’ll set off one field for you when 
you've let your farm go to wrack and 
ruin—these hills won’t keep ye with- 
out your doin’ somethin’, I tell ye!” 

As Johnny tramped rapidly away 
Robert murmured, “Poor Johnny, 
why won’t he stop? He’ll be worn 
out by forty at this rate! Awful good 
feller!” ° 

Thus the two boys and thus the two 
men of later years. While Johnny 
married and worked his farm all the 
time, Robert, too irresponsible to be a 
good homekeeper, roamed the woods, 
hunting and fishing, sometimes for 
days at a time. And however much 
the two still loved each other and 
admired each other in secret, when 
they met they were likely to scold. 

Meanwhile the old enemies were 
watchful and busy. Pines sprouted 
in Robert’s pasture, and hardhack 
crept in among the trees and killed 
the feed. Frost tipped rocks off the 
stone walls and pushed other jagged 
noses up through the spongy earth of 
field and pasture. Lightning and 
wind drove in among the trees and 
crashed a trunk down upon the fences, 
blotting out the barriers to freedom. 
In the fields that Matthew had long 
ago wrestled from the wild with ago- 
ny the former wild flowers nodded se- 
cure. Snows piled themselves upon 
the house and barn until the roofs 
groaned. Gales attacked clapboards 
and blinds and shingles. The primal 
possessors were coming into their own 
again. 

And Robert paid no heed. When 
one pasture failed, he tried another, 
or threw two together. When the 
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roof leaked, he set a pan to catch the 
water and was off to tramping his 
beautiful country, without a care. 
For every little pine that Johnny 
piously cut down, one gaily grew on 
Robert’s land. 

One afternoon, thirty years after 
the May morning when the two boys 
met on the ridge, Johnny was driving 
home from the barn that his father had 
built in the distant meadow. As he 
passed Robert’s house, he called to 
Robert, who sat in the doorway smok- 
ing, “Rob, you’d ought to be licked 
for lettin’ your farm grow up so to 
pines! Your pastures are nearly 
spoiled! You beat the Corinthians, 
lettin’ things go to ruin so!” 

Robert smiled and then looked 
grave. “What makes ye look so kind 
o’ gray ah’ shaky, Johnny?” 

Johnny quickly gathered up the 
reins. “Oh, nothin’,” he replied. 


“T do feel rheumaticky lately, I may 
as well own, especially when I’ve been 
workin’ hard. We just finished hay- 


in’ down in the lower meadow, an’ I’ve 
been at it pretty stiddy.”’ 

“You'd ought to take a rest.” 

“Can’t do it. Can’t work so hard 
as I used to, and have to keep at it 
longer. If some o’ the children had 
stayed at home, ’twould be different, 
but they all thought the old farm was 
no place for them—perhaps it wasn’t.” 

“How much hay did ye get?”’ 

“Only half a barnful! Can’t get 
so much as I used to. Sometimes I’m 
afraid the old meadow is failin’ up.” 
He drove dejectedly away. 

That afternoon he was trying to dig 
out of his mowing a big rock that for a 
long time had been in the way. He 
had dug round it, had pried it, had 
jacked it with small stones, and was 
tugging with might and main but 
could not tip it out of the hole. 
Robert chanced by. Without a word 
he took hold, heaved his mighty 
muscles to a tremendous thrust, and 
rolled the gray enemy out on its side. 

“There! Why Johnny, hadn’t ye 
better sit down?”’ 

Johnny’s eyes were hollow and 
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agonized, his face as gray as ashes, his 
frame trembling loosely. He limply 
collapsed into a seat on the stone. 

“‘T can’t do what I once could, Bob. 
It takes a holt on me turrible, some- 
times. ”’ 

“Better quit for today. Come up 
to the house. I’ve got to go over to 
see a humming bird’s nest that I 
found the other day.”’ 

Summoned by Johnny’s horn in 
the early morning of the next day, 
Robert found him sick in bed with 
intense pain. ‘‘ Rheumatic fever,”’ 
the doctor said later. And Johnny 
came out of the fever a crippled man, 
with a heart that could bear no strain 
—he could never work again. There 
were no children free to come home, 
and the thought of leaving the old 
farm was like to break his heart. 
What to do he did not know. 

One lovely day in late August 
Johnny hobbled with his cane pain- 
fully to the ridge and gazed out 
toward the mountains. A longing 
light filled his eyes—the old hills were 
unchanged. He turned and scanned 
the two farms: Robert’s unkempt, 
his buildings dilapidated; his own 
still well-kept and neat but now for- 
ever beyond his power. Great sobs 
shook his frame and he beat passion- 
ately upon the rock with his cane. 
At sight of Robert swinging up the 
road he brought himself into control. 

“There’s no finer country in the 
world, Johnny,”’ Robert said. ‘Look 
at those old mountains—I tell ye, 
they can’t be beat!” 

“T’ll have time to look at ’em now 
that I can’t do anything else,” Johnny 
answered. 

They fell into quiet until Robert re- 
marked, “‘Do you know, I’m awful 
sick of livin’ alone an’ gettin’ my own 
meals! ’Tain’t right, ’tain’t decent!’ 

After a pause Johnny said timidly, 
“You might come over and live with 
us, I suppose, if you want to. We 
might have lots o’ good times to- 
gether.” 

“Do you mean that, Johnny?” 
Robert smiled with a light of success 
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at the distant mountains. ‘To own 
right up to it, I’ve wished I could, but 
I never had anything to offer to make 
the bargain even. But the day you 
took sick a man from down country 
offered me four thousand dollars for 
the pines in my north pasture. So 
now, if you’re willin’, you’ve got the 
home and I’ve got some money, we 
mightswap. I’d be obliged more than 
I can tell if you’d make a bargain of 


it.” 

Neither spoke. Neither dared 
look at the other. Johnny’s struggle 
shook his very soul. 

“No, Bob, I can’t take your 
money.” 

“Now, Johnny,” and _ Robert 
leaned out for a final appeal, “‘there’s 
not a thing I want with the money, 
and two more woodlots coming on 
worth as much each. We'd get a 
hired man, and we’d set around and 
be like brothers clean to the end. 
There’s nothing in the world I’d 
rather do. I’ve never been worth 
much to anybody; seems too bad not 
to let me have one chance to do some- 
thing!” 

Silence, broken finally by a sob 
from Johnny. He struggled his 
emotions down and spoke. “The 
children knew best—they could see 
that it was no use. I’m glad father 
died years ago so that he can’t see the 
farm go to someone who won’t care 
anything for it; ’twould kill him if he 
knew! And I’ve given my life to it, 
and you’ve never done a thing, and 
here you can buy me out, three times 
over! Seems almost as if there was 
something wrong, don’t it?” 

“The only trouble is, Johnny, 
you've tried to make the old hills do 
what they never were intended for. 
You wanted them to grow things, and 
they were meant to look at. Just 
look at the peak of Liberty there, 
black and straight! You’d ought to 
go up it—it’s wonderful to pat its old 
sides and lay in the sun and smell the 
balsams! This old ridge was never 
meant to raise anything, but I tell you 
it’s beautiful. They tell me you can 
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get rich farm land out west, but this 
was meant for something better. 
I’ve always felt mean when I’ve 
watched you workin’, because I knew 
you were a better man than I was, but 
I’ve been a heap sight wiser, I took 
the hills for what they were. I'll 
prove it to ye if you'll only give me a 
chance, too.”’ 

Johnny’s face was turned away as 
he faltered, ‘Bob, you’ve been a 
better friend to me than the hills 
have, after all. Lets go home and live 
together.’ 

‘“They’re good friends, these hills, 
Johnny, but you’ve got to catch on 
to how to take them, that’s all.” 

And the two men, the one broken 
and wrecked, the other straight and 
shapely, went down quietly over the 
ridge to the new life together. 


V 
PEACE 


In their due time Robert and 
Johnny were laid away on the hill- 
side and gave their dust back to the 
earth. The spring breezes laughed 
over the ridge, the winter storms 
galloped past the old houses, and year 
by year the long feud softened into a 
mellow memory. For the busy city 
children wearied of the old farm, and 
forgot it, and the rooms no more 
echoed or thrilled to human laughter. 
Year by year the old houses melted, 
the timbers grew weak of heart, and 
one by one they fell. The memorable 
winter came that crumpled the roofs 
under their weight of snow, and sagged 
the floors into hopeless desolation. 
Then the winds seemed to shriek less 
fiercely round the corners, for the 
fighting souls of the intruders were 
gone, and the edges of the houses were 
soft and blunted with the years. 

There was a day when only a heap 
of mouldy timbers was left to melt 
down into the grave that had once 
held proud store of fruit and spicy 
sweets. And then the old enemies 
stole in and softened the misery. 
The grass rounded off the grave, the 








vines crept over the porous pile and 
made it even a spot of beauty. By 
the ancient granite doorslab, which 
alone had been unchanged, there 
bloomed a single red rose for a 
token to the passer-by—who never 
came. 

Houses and sheds and barns, all 
gone, decayed, forgotten. For years 
an old grindstone held itself upright 
at the foot of a mighty maple that had 
known the first Matthew and Jona- 
than, but the day came when it, too, 
lurched over on its side, and the leaves 
fluttered down and softly covered it 
forever. 

Everywhere the memories were 
erased. The pines crept even into 
Johnny’s last field and made a for- 
est such as the winds had known 
long ago before the troubled days. 
Through the aisles of the trees the 
foxes bounded undismayed, and the 
troops of deer stepped sniffing un- 
alarmed. Even in the clearing that 
remained round the house, of a spring 
day the deer nipped the sweet buds 
from the bushes and never dreamed 
of the terror of the booming, fateful 
gun of former days. 

Over the edges of the ridge the 
wind purred or howled, came across 
the billows of the hills, wave after 
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wave, from the unmoved northern 
mountains. And on the wind the 
perfume of arbutus and honeysuckle, 
the twitterings of the warblers and 
the cool notes of the thrushes wove 
themselves into an ancient fabric of 
loveliness that was undisturbed. 

There was nothing left, it seemed; 
the old ridge had come into its own 
again. But when the last leaf of 
autumn had slipped its leash and 
danced away, and the low wind was 
moaning round the twigs, the sun 
shone upon the hillside through the 
apple trees that Matthew and Jona- 
than had planted, through the birches 
that had crept in to conceal, between 
the needles of the sighing pines that 
had grown unbidden, shone upon the 
gravestones, still uncrumbled, of the 
three generations of untamed souls. 
A masterly stone wall shut out the 
unquestioned domain of the ancient 
ridge, and here memory made a final 
stand. But year by year the stones 
tipped and sometimes fell, and year 
by year the names on the soft old slate 
were dimmed by the moss and the 
obliterating lichen. 

No one passes that way now. 
Beauty and peace brood over all, and 
high in the blue the old bald eagle 
wheels over the granite ridge. 





THE SOLILOQUY OF A SOUL 
By Lucy H. Heath 


Only a little while, Soul do not fear; 
Only a little while, be of good cheer; 

All sorrow soon will cease, battles be o’er, 
Then you will rest in peace forevermore. 








Only a little while, then you will rest; 
Only a little while work, do your best. 
Jesus was tempted, yet remained true, 
He triumphed over sin, He will help you. 


Only a little while, God will give grace; 
Only a little while, then face to face 
You will see Jesus, and with joy lay down 
The cross which is heavy, to wear a crown. 
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HOME LEAVING 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


O thou loved home! How can I leave thee now? 
My eyes are clouded by the unshed tears, 

My heart is weeping tears of untold grief 

Because I soon must leave these portals dear 

And enter on a new—an untried way. 

I stand within the entrance to thy wealth 

Of warm and homely comfort known through years 
Of joy and sorrow, peace and unrest too; 

Of satisfaction in communion sweet 

With those true friends who graced thy pleasant rooms; 
Of knowledge gained from converse with the rare 
And noble ones of earth who come each year 

To dwell—a little time—beneath thy roof, 

I think of those choice souls who long ago 

Upbuilt thy walls and made the first home here— 
Those patient toilers in a far off land 

Who gave their strength in service for God’s world 
And at the last lived through the quiet years 

And laid them down to rest in this loved home. 
Their spirits are a benediction still, 

Their lives of prayer and sacrifice live on 

In many fragrant memories of love 

Held by the village folk who tell with cheer 

And wholesome pride the story of their days. 

I think of weary ones who left these rooms 

To join the spirits of immortals blest, 

Where burdens are forevermore laid down 

And happy labor brings unwearied joy, 

And I rejoice that some who came to thee 

Weary with strife and ill with pain and fear 

Found help and healing and went out renewed 

To bear a glorious message to mankind. 

I think of little lives begun with thee— 

Pure mother faces and sweet baby cries; 

Deep tender thankfulness of father eyes 
Gazing—awe stricken—on his first born child. 

I think of little feet that up and down 

And out and in through all the passing days 

And weeks and months and years were traversing 
Thy spaces as they grew to man’s estate. 

Ofttimes they paused at set of sun before 

The fireplace gleaming with bright altar fire— 

The center—the supreme delight of home. 

Those feet far distant walk through college halls today, 
When will they echo through these rooms again? 

O, I am loath to leave thy sheltering arms, 

For I could come to thee at dead of night 

If need should be and come alone beside 

And feel no fear but only sweet content 
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As soon as I had crossed the threshold o’er; 

For it would seem as if thy friendly arms 

Were folded round me in a warm embrace 

And I could enter in and know thy peace. 

O, I have dreamed sweet dreams of thee, my home, 
Sweet dreams of little children singing here 
And romping o’er the lawn with merry din; 

My grandchildren—and his—blithe, happy boys 
And girls with voices rippling out as clear 

As that brave oriole that came last June 

And sang and sang on yonder apple tree 

Before his mate had reached this northern clime. 
Now, if I leave thee will it ever be? 

How can I leave thee now, my dear, dear home— 
Most beautiful and precious in my sight? 

And yet I know that I shall go this hour 

And leave thee all alone, empty, forlorn, 

The stately ghost of thy warm breathing self 
That sent long shafts of light into night’s gloom. 
But I shall think of thee in future days, 

And range thy spaces with a reverent tread, 
And I shall see the elm trees by the road; 

The little grove of beech and maple—pine; 

The quaint log cabin by the quiet woods; 

The Jordan Brook that murmurs just beyond; 
And all the glorious haunts of field and wood 
That form a frame—a setting for thy charms, 
And lend to thee a beauty all their own. 

And I shall thank the Giver of all good 

For every wholesome memory of thee; 

And pray that through the rolling years thou shalt 
Be tenanted by loving souls and know 

The care thou needest to receive to make 

Thy life a long—a nobly useful one; 

A shelter from the fiercest storms that beat; 

A refuge from the fears and ills of life; 

A sanctuary where true hearts shall meet 

And joy for all who love the name of home. 





SUNSHINE 
By Georgia Rogers Warren 
Shut your eyes and think, 
Of anything but care; 


Hope, and look for pleasure, 
And you'll find it everywhere. 




















WHEN THE ICE GOES OUT 


By Rev. Frank P. Fletcher 


It is an event of no%slight interest 
in the village by the Lake—the going 
out of the ice. For days, perchance 
for weeks, the wiseacres have indulged 
in reminiscences and hazarded proph- 
ecies. Last year the ice went out 
the first day of May. The year before 
and other years, thus and so; those 
dates being stored away in memory, 
so important has the event been 
deemed. One remarksthattheice here 
almost invariably follows by a single 
day the going out of the ice in the 
smaller pond just to the north. 
Another recalls how such a year the 
ice was urged out by the lash and 
fury of a gale, which drove it like a 
flock of frightened sheep crowding 
and trampling upon one another 
down the Lake, and piled it along the 
shore. While at another time so 
quietly did it disappear, yet so sud- 
denly, that there still remain advocates 
of the theory that the ice simply sinks 
to the bottom of the Lake—drowned 
if you will. 

This year the going out of the ice 
was delayed beyond the usual by the 
coldness and backwardness of the 
season, the very end of the first 
week in May marking its departure. 
Speaking of weather, one resident at 
the north end of the Lake, a man 
of admitted veracity, declared that 
he took a sleigh ride of ten miles that 
second day of May, and found good 
traveling until within a mile and a 
half of home. Careful measure- 
ments elsewhere of the snowfall that 
same morning indicated four inches. 

Weeks have come and gone since 
the open water at inflow and outflow 
began, at first slowly, then more 
rapidly, to creep along the shore line, 
cutting the great body of ice from its 
winter moorings. Simultaneous with 
this process cracks, one after another 
in different directions, had shot across 
the expanse of ice, dividing it into 


irregular yet still massive fragments. 
Now, when the ice giant first feels the 
freedom of broken fetters, is the time 
of danger to wharves and boathouses. 
For great is the power of a moving 
field of ice in the control of a strong 
wind. Inter-ice spaces enlarge and 
multiply, close and open, at the dic- 
tate of passing winds. Fishing guides 
scan the surface with eager glance. 
‘““Maybe in two or three days,’’ they 
say, ‘‘maybe in a week.” A little 
later we walk along shore by the stony 
path still covered with its brown 
blanket of dead leaves and needles. 
We jump to an out-jutting rock, and 
with a stick break off a piece of float- 
ing ice cake. How strangely unlike 
the ice we knew in winter, or that 
which, from the very same source, in 
the heat of summer will fill our 
refrigerators. No longer smooth, 
solid, clear. There in our hands it 
lies, in structure and appearance how 
like an unusually thick piece of empty 
honey comb, dripping coldness in the 
place of sweetness. And see! along 
the margin where disintegration has 
even further advanced, we gather up 
splinters in our hand, for all the world 
like so many icicles, only as large at 
one end as at the other, and sharp 
edged instead of round. 

We sit on the rock, and watch the 
surface of the Lake. Yesterday in the 
morning one had seen the Harbor 
nearly clear of ice, but the wind had 
changed during the day, and back 
came the ice by nightfall, nearly 
crowding the Harbor again to its 
full capacity. Today there it lies, 
rippling expanse of water alternating 
with dark grey expanse of ice seamed 
and margined with white, while 
smaller cakes hug the shore. A 
breeze is blowing, and slowly the ice 
floe passes by, imperceptible its prog- 
ress save for the apparent move- 
ment of the trees lining yonder shore. 
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Noiseless it moves save for the rus- 
tling in the waves of the ice splinters 
along the edge of the floe. What a 
voyage is this! Soon craft of varied 
description will be crossing and re- 
crossing the surface of the Lake. 
Here is the first craft to venture forth 
—these the first trips of the season. 
With slow majesty of motion the ice 
craft moves on, propelled by the 
same power as the sailboat, though 
here no sail is set, steered, rudderless, 
by the unseen hand of the helmsman. 
Bon voyage, stately craft of ices 
though your journey’s end is near, 
and this trip may be your last! 
Lingeringly we leave the spot as twi- 
light gathers. Another day we return. 
The surface of the Lake is clear; no 
trace of ice as far as the eye can reach. 
The ice has gone out. 

The going out of the ice means 
freedom; the going out of the ice 
means larger, richer life. The do- 
main of the tyrant Winter is fully 
broken. His icy blanket of bondage 
is torn into a million shreds. ‘‘ Loosed 
from Winter’s icy yoke flow the leap- 
ing waters,” as they sport once more 
with boisterous winds which toss 
them into foam and spray. Or, in 
gentler mood, again the little waves, 
released from long captivity, may 
chase one another along the sunlit 
surface. Once more various craft 
with eager human freight may thread 
and cross the willing waters. Wild 
ducks, long confined to busy and, 
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therefore, open streams, enjoy again 
the larger freedom which they love. 
While the finny tribes below, long 
shut from the light of day, must feel, 
one thinks, like frisking lambs first 
turned out to pasture in the spring- 
time. Freedom, larger life, riches, 
realities, because the ice has gone out. 

Warmth comes as coldness goes. 
Lo! Springtime is come. Winter is 
over and gone. “The flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come.”’ The voices of the 
robin and his comrades are heard in 
ourland. Summer is not far from our 
door. Spring styles are in order now. 
But nature wisely chooses for her 
new gown her favorite color and style 
of year after year—her favorite, ours 
as well, unsurpassed, unsurpassable. 
Gay pond pinks and modest sugar 
plums, hanging over the margin of the 
Lake, will soon smile at their own 
reflections below. Flower children 
will play at hide-and-seek in the 
grass. Beauty and warmth will be 
everywhere; for the ice has gone out. 
And I fancy that somewhere near, 
peering into the heart of a blossom, 
listening to a bird note, or playing with 
a sunbeam in the water’s edge, is a 
tiny secret discoverable by him who 
really seeks—that much that is true 
of a lake in winter, is true of a heart 
with ice within; and much the same 
thing happens in a life, which happens 
in a lake, and its environs, when the 
ice goes out. 





THE COLLEGE BELL 
By Charles. Nevers Holmes 


O’er a quiet college campus 
Shone the sun’s departing light 

And a shadow stole across it 
Like a harbinger of night. 


’Mid that slowly creeping shadow 
Stood a man of many years 

Who looked backward on life’s valley 
With its mingled smiles and tears. 
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Like a stranger that had never 
Seen this classic spot before, 

He stood pensive as some pilgrim 
Just returned to shrines of yore; 


i Trees were gone, surroundings altered, 
E’en the ivy-mantled hall 

Where he roomed seemed unfamiliar 
Though it scarce was changed at all. 


’Twas another college campus 
He beheld afar and near, 

Not the one beloved and cherished 
Of his Alma Mater dear; 


For in these fond scenes around him 
He had now no living part; 

Memories which once were tender 
Lay entombed within his heart. 


Then, amid his mournful musings, 
Came a sound he knew full well; 
Clear and close was heard the ringing 

Of an old-time college bell; 


Just a college bell that called him 
In the days of long ago 

Ere his step was slow and heavy, 
Ere his hair was white as snow. 


Like a link from past to present, 
Like a lost friend’s voice again, 
Woke those tones the same as ever, 

With that same resounding strain; 


’Mid the changes all about him 

Since the years when he was young 
He had found the past still living 

As this faithful bell was rung! 


Hat in hand he hearkened breathless 
Till its last note wholly died, 

And his face once more was smiling, 
And his heart no longer sighed; 


And again he saw his classmates, 
As the campus shadows fell, 
Summoned from the past to greet him 
By this good old college bell. 


41 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 
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TO MONADNOCK 
By Vera Minnie Butler 


I stand and I gaze at Thee, Mountain, 
So majestic, so rugged, so grand; 
And I think of the centuries passing 
Since the touch of the Infinite Hand 
Which moulded and fashioned your features 
And made you so upright to stand. 


They say that you once were enkindled 
And with passion and fury did rage. 

Now your heart is as cold as an iceberg 
And you stand there as grim as a sage. 

By what strength did you conquer your tempest? 
What power did your anger assuage? 


My heart, like a glowing volcano, 

Often breaks into flame in hot wrath; 
How it shakes me, crumbles my dwelling, 
And leaves red-hot coals in my path! 
Then I gather around me the fragments 
And mourn o’er the ruin and scath. 


The Hand which created you, Mountain, 
Is the same that did fashion my face. 
And the pow’r which your passion abated 

Knows my heart and its bitter disgrace. 
Can it cool me and gather my wreckage 
And grant me so noble a grace? 


God gave to us both in beginning 
A heart that was glowing and kind. 

We have spent of our strength in vain outburst 
Which has grieved that All-wonderful mind. 

Now you stand there so cold and majestic 
Gray clouds round your dignity twined. 


Must I, for my penance, be frozen? 
Be encrusted and hardened and gray? 
Have I spent all His glorious bounty? 
And now in grim rock must I pay? 
Oh! God of both mountain and mortal! 
For peace and forgiveness, I pray. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. MANSON 8S. BROWN 


Hon. Manson S. Brown, a prominent farmer 
and leading citizen of Plymouth, died at his 
home in that town, June 9, 1917. 

He was a native of Bridgewater, born 
November 30, 1835, was educated in the com- 
mon school and New Hampton Literary In- 
stitution. He engaged in blacksmithing in 
Campton in 1859, but enlisted in Company 
C,Thirteenth New Hampshire Regiment in the 
summer of 1863, serving with credit under 
Col. Aaron F. Stevens. He was wounded at 
Fredericksburg and Cold Harbor. Later he 
was made principal musician of the regiment 
and led the musicians of the First Brigade into 


Richmond when that city surrendered, April. 


3, 1865. 

At the close of the war Mr. Brown took up 
his residence in Plymouth where he engaged 
in his old trade for a time, but in 1870 was 
appointed a deputy sheriff, and in that ca- 
pacity, and as sheriff of Grafton County, to 
which office he was appointed in 1874, he 
served many years; but during the latter 
part of his life he was engaged in agriculture 
on one of the finest Pemigewassett Valley 
farms. He was a Republican in politics, and 
as such served in the State Senate in 1885, 
and, subsequently, served for some time as 
state liquor agent. He was an Odd Fellow, 
a Mason and a member of the G. A. R. He 
had been twice married and is survived by 
his second wife and an adopted son. 


DR. FERDINAND A. STILLINGS 


Ferdinand Anson Stillings, M. D., one of 
the most prominent members of the medical 
rofession in the state, died at his home in 

oncord, June 22, 1917. 

Dr. Stillings was born in Lancaster, March 
30, 1849. He received a thorough medical 
education in this country and Europe. He 
was an assistant physican at the McLean 
Hospital in Somerville, Mass., 1870-73, and 

ad been in active practice in Concord for 
more than a third of a 7 He was 
surgeon-general on the staffs of Governors 
Tuttle and Rollins and had been a surgeon for 
the B. & M. Railroad in New Hampshire 
for more than thirty years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Center District and the N. H. 
Medical Societies, the American College of 
Surgeons, the National Society of Railway 
Surgeons, and the Medico-Legal Society of 
New York. He had been twice married, his 
last wife and a daughter by the first marriage 
—Mrs. Edgar C. Hirst—surviving. 


HON. TYLER WESTGATE 
Tyler Westgate, a leading citizen of Grafton 
County, long Judge of Probate, died at his 
home in Haverhill, June 6, 1917. 


Judge Westgate was born in Enfield, De- 
cember 2, 1843, being the oldest son of the 
late Hon. Nathaniel W. and Louise (Tyler) 
Westgate. His father, who paced to 
Haverhill when Tyler was twelve years of 
age, was a well known lawyer, and was also 
Judge of Probate for some time. He was 
educated at Kimball Union Academy, grad- 
uating therefrom in 1864. He served as 
Register of Probate for Grafton County from 
1871 to 1874, and from 1876 to 1879. e was 
also clerk of the State Senate in 1876, and 
postmaster of Haverhill from 1881 to 1885. 
Again, in 1889, he was chosen Register of 
Probate, but in the following year upon the 
death of Judge Frederick Chase, was ap- 
pointed judge, continuing till 1913, when he 
retired, having reached the constitutional age 
limit, and devoted himself to probate practice. 
He served as a delegate in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902. He was a Republican 
and a member of Grafton Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M. He was chairman of the trustees of 
Haverhill Academy and the Haverhill Library 
Association. He was twice married, first to 
Lucretia M. Sawyer of Malone, N. Y., who 
died in 1884 and, second, to Phebe J. Bean 
of Livingston, Me., who died in 1894, leaving 
two daughters, who survive their father. 


KATE SANBORN 


Miss Kate Sanborn, teacher, author, lec- 
turer and farmer, born in Hanover, N. H., 
p> 11, 1839, died in Holliston, Mass., July 9, 


She was the daughter of the late Prof. 
Edwin D. Sanborn of Dartmouth College, 
and was educated mainly under her father’s 
tuition. She had decided literary talent and 
commenced writing for the press very early in 
life, contributing to various magazines and 
editing departments in the same. For a time 
she was a teacher of elocution in a Brooklyn 
institution, and later was for several years 
professor of English in Smith College. She 
gone a number of books, the more nota- 

le, perhaps, being that entitled ‘“‘ Adopting 
an Abandoned Farm,” in which was set 
forth her experience in managing a farm which 
she had purchased at Metcalf, Mass., after 
an aged millionaire, to whom she had become 
engaged, died and left her a fortune. She 
was a loyal daughter of the Granite State, and 
one of the original members of the ‘“‘ New 
Hampshire’s Daughters” organization, at 
Boston. 


REV. JOSIAH L. SEWARD, D. D. 

Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, born in 
Sullivan, April 17, 1845, died in Keene, 
July 14, 1917. He was the son of David 
Seward, and was educated at Westmoreland 
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and Phillips Exeter Academies, and Harvard 
University, graduating from the latter in 1868. 
In 1870 and 1871 he was principal of the 
Conant High School at East Jaffrey, and in 
1874 graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School, immediately becoming pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Lowell, Mass., where he 
remained fourteen years. Subsequently he 
served pastorates in Waterville, Me., and 
Allston, Mass., but, in 1899, took up his resi- 
dence in Keene, though preaching many 
years in the Unitarian church in Dublin. 

Dr. Seward was a deep student of history, 
and an eloquent and interesting public 
speaker. He was also eminent in Masonry 
and had long been Grand Prior in the Supreme 
Council of the 33d degree for the Northern 
Jurisdiction. He was a member of the N. H. 
Historical Society and the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 


WALTER 8S. PEASLEE 


Walter S. Peaslee, a well known Laconia 
lawyer, died at the hospital in that city, June 
11, after a short illness. He was a native of 
Wilmot, born November 14, 1854, son of 
George W. and Caroline T. (Burbank) Peaslee 


and was educated at Colby Academy, New 
London, and Simonds High School, Wolfe- 
boro. He taught school for a time, studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1885, and 
located in Laconia. Politically he was a 
Democrat. He was solicitor for Belknap 
County, from 1891 to 1893, and judge of the 
Laconia District Court during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Felker. He had also 
served as chairman of the Democratic City 
Committee of Laconia. He was an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Pilgrim Fathers, a 
Red Man and a member of the Belknap 
County Bar Association. 


A. JUDSON SAWYER 


A. Judson Sawyer, who died in Exeter 
July 3, was a native of Hopkinton, born 
February 16, 1841. He served three years in 
the Second N. H. Regiment in the Civil War 
and two years in the Heavy Artillery. He 
had lived in Exeter more than forty years, 
and had served as moderator, selectman, rep- 
resentative and two terms as postmaster. 
He was a Mason, an Odd Fellow, and a mem- 
ber of the G. A. R. He leaves a widow and 
one son, Fred E. Sawyer of Concord. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


“Old Home Week,” opening on the third 
Saturday in August, which comes this year 
on the eighteenth day of the month, is now not 
far distant, and it is time for the people of 
the various towns to be perfecting arrange- 
ments for the proper recognition of this 
important mid-summer festival, which had its 
inception in this State, and may well be 
regarded as primarily a New Hampshire 
institution. There seems to be a disposition 
in some quarters to avoid any formal observ- 
ance of Old Home Day this year, on account 
of the war, which so engrosses public attention; 
yet if there was ever a time when love of 
home ought to be strengthened and encour- 
aged that time is now. While some towns 
that have heretofore formally observed the 
occasion may pass it unnoticed this year, 
others which have never done so, it is hoped, 
may come into line. One of these, the town 
of Harrisville, has already announced the 
programme for an appropriate Old Home 
Day observance on Saturday, August 18, the 
opening day of Old Home Week. Two towns 
in the state, Lempster and Sandwich, will 
combine Old Home Day with the celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of their settlement, 
both celebrating on Wednesday, the 22d. 
Many churches are planning Old Home Sun- 


day exercises; while the State Grange requires 
each subordinate Grange in the State to set 
apart the evening meeting nearest Old Home 
Week, as “Old Home Night,” with a pro- 
gramme appropriate to the occasion. 





The town of Pittsfield is fortunate in that 
it has recently been favored with the gift of 
a fine public playground and athletic field, 
the donor being Mrs. Georgia Drake Carpen- 
ter of Manchester, a native of the town and a 
daughter of the late Col. James Drake, in 
whose memory it is given. It is to be known 
as the “Drake Athletic Field,”’ and was 
formally dedicated and opened to the public, 
with appropriate exercises, July 4.. The 
field embraces twelve acres of land, and has 
a grand stand, athletic field, tennis courts and 
a rest house, with other facilities for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the public. 





New Hampshire pride is gratified in the 
appointment of Harvey D. Gibson, a Conway 
boy, and President of the Liberty National 
Bank, of New York, as General Manager of 
the American Red Cross, an organization 
whose importance in the present crisis is not 
surpassed by that of the national army or 
navy. 
































HON. HOSEA W. PARKER, LL.D. 
Orator of the Day 








